STONE  WALLS 


Editorial  — 


Because  it's  not  every  day  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  comment,  in  print,  on  one  of  my  concerns,  I 
couldn't  make  a  choice.  I  decided  to  go  for  a  walk 
just  to  see  what  would  come  to  the  fore. 

We've  had  few  sunny  days  this  spring  but  this 
was  one.  Setting  off  across  the  hay  field,  then  the 
trickle  that  feeds  the  former  heaver  pond,  before 
skirting  the  potato  field  I  was  confronted  with  two  pet 
peeves.  Dogs  who  run  free  (in  this  case  routing  the 
beaver  from  their  new  project)  and  indiscriminate 
wood  cutting.  As  I  poked  along,  I  thought  of  the 
unjustness  of  the  court  system  and  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  allowing  oil  drilling  in  wildlife  habitat.  Then 
I  got  to  the  brook  and  in  trying  to  cross  dry-shod  I 
shed  all  previous  thoughts  and  donned  memories  of 
taking  my  small  children  "brooking. "  It  was  a  fa- 
vorite thing  to  do;  high  adventure  and  yet  quite  safe. 
The  streams  running  into  Cobble  Mountain  Reser- 
voir and  Sanderson  Brook  were  two  favorite  areas  to 
cool  off  while  turning  over  rocks,  finding  wildflowers 
and  once  an  ovenbirds'  nest.  Shrieking  and  splash- 
ing one  another  added  to  the  delight.  The  best  part  of 
"brooking"  is  you  're  never  too  old  and  it  can  be  done 
alone.  It  also  tends  to  wash  away  your  troubles  and 
concerns  for  as  long  as  you'll  let  it.  I  intend  to  go 
again  soon. 


Connie  Donington 
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Growing  Up  in  Littleville 

By  Ethel  Goodwin  Doucette 


The  pageantry  of  the  rural  school  days 
of  a  bygone  era  is  remembered  by  people 
who  have  passed  their  three  score  years  and 
ten.  The  rural  school  as  we  knew  it  is  gone. 
Children  are  transported  by  bus  to  a  central 
town  school  or  a  regional  school.  The  noon 
hour  with  its  lunch  box  and  freedom  from  a 
watchful  teacher  is  one  of  treasured  mem- 
ories, some  dramatic,  some  with  thoughts  of 
friendship  lost,  children  learning  to  social- 
ize, to  give  and  take,  to  take  a  stand  and  let 
go,  to  show  traits  of  leadership  and  the  art  of 
being  a  good  follower.  Perhaps  this  younger 
generation  has  lost  something  that  we  had 
and  still  hold  dear. 

Ours  was  a  small,  one-room  school 
where  the  teacher  taught  all  eight  grades. 
Upon  graduation  one  could  go  to  High 
School  in  Chester.  We  walked  to  school,  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  carrying  a  lunch  pail 
with  sandwiches,  sometimes  a  tomato  or 
green  pepper  and  a  piece  of  cake  or  pie.  I 
remember  especially  mother's  mince  pie. 
The  mince  meat  was  homemade,  delicious. 

The  teacher  usually  boarded  at  Mrs. 
Dolby's  or  Mrs.  Elder's.  Mrs.  Elder  lived 
far  enough  away  that  the  teacher  could  not 
see  what  we  children  were  up  to.  For- 
tunately there  were  no  tragedies.  At  noon, 
the  teacher  went  home  to  lunch  and  we  were 
free  to  do  as  we  pleased.  Both  boys  and  girls 
participated  in  all  games.  Sometimes,  "Run 
My  Sheep,  Run"  through  a  nearby  pasture, 
or  baseball,  or  even  tag  through  the  school 
grounds.  We  traded  items  from  our  lunches 
if  they  looked  inviting  to  someone  else. 


The  school  in  question  was  in  the  hamlet 
of  Littleville.  Children  from  one  to  two 
miles  away  walked  to  school.  They  came 
from  Dayville,  Canada  Hill,  and  points  in 
between.  In  the  other  direction  they  came 
from  over  a  mile  on  the  river  road  in  the 
direction  of  Huntington. 

We  were  eager  to  get  back  to  school  in 
the  fall.  The  summer  had  been  a  busy  one  on 
the  farms,  and  there  was  very  little  socializ- 
ing except  Sunday  when  we  attended 
Chapel.  So  back  to  school  with  a  new 
teacher,  old  friends,  and  new  little  ones  just 
starting  out. 

In  September  the  watermelons  in  Mr. 
Eastman's  watermelon  patch  had  reached 
their  zenith  of  perfection,  and  we  lost  no 
time  in  crossing  the  river  to  grab  some  of  the 
delectable  fruit  and  run.  Mr.  Eastman  was  a 
patient  man.  Most  farmers  planned  for  all 
kinds  of  predators,  anyway. 

Later  in  the  fall,  the  apples  in  Mrs. 
Dolby's  orchard  were  ready  to  eat.  The 
orchard  was  next  to  the  school.  The  Blue 
Pearmains  were  delicious,  a  dark  red  apple 
with  a  blue  sheen.  She  did  not  seem  to  mind 
if  we  took  a  few,  especially  since  we  usually 
took  only  the  drops. 

One  eventful  noon  hour  was  a  pitched 
battle  among  the  boys,  no  one  really  taking 
sides.  Apparently  the  girls  were  too 
squeamish  to  participate.  You  see,  the 
neighbor  next  to  the  school  raised  chickens 
and  sold  eggs.  One  year  he  threw  the  eggs 
that  did  not  hatch  into  the  river  which  ran 
past  the  school.  Of  course  the  boys  found 
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the  eggs,  and  the  fun  began.  When  the  poor 
teacher  returned  from  her  lunch,  she  sent  all 
the  boys  home  for  the  afternoon.  She  could 
not  cope  with  the  smell  or  the  mess. 

Once  in  a  while  there  would  be  a  fight 
between  two  of  the  students.  The  only  one 
that  stands  out  in  my  mind  was  a  bitter  one 
between  a  boy  and  a  girl.  There  was  hair 
pulling,  punching,  and  scratching,  and  to 
top  it  all  off,  they  ended  up  throwing  a  dead 
snake  at  each  other. 

Wintertime  was  a  special  time  at  school 
with  Christmas  exercises  and  a  two-week 
vacation.  We  really  enjoyed  our  recesses 
and  noon  hours  in  the  snow. 

The  river  that  ran  past  the  school  was 
usually  well  frozen  over  all  winter  except 
when  the  channel  was  swift  and  left  open 


spaces.  Naturally  this  became  a  great  play- 
ground. One  day  one  of  the  very  young  boys 
slipped  and  fell  through  one  of  these  open- 
ings. As  he  quickly  disappeared  under  the 
ice,  my  brother  Harold  ran  to  the  next  break 
in  ice  downstream,  and  when  George  ap- 
peared, grabbed  him  and  pulled  him  out. 
The  boys  took  George  into  the  schoolroom 
next  to  the  warm  stove,  stripped  him,  and 
helped  him  dry  his  clothes.  Of  course  the 
girls  were  banned  from  the  schoolroom.  The 
teacher  walked  in  from  her  lunch  hour  and 
found  poor  George  arrayed  in  only  his  birth- 
day suit.  She  made  George  get  dressed  and 
sent  him  home.  There  must  have  been  some 
thankful  hearts  among  the  parents.  We  cer- 
tainly had  kept  our  guardian  angels  busy 
that  day. 


Ethel  and  Annette  Goodwin 
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ible  Flyer  trying  to  comfort  her.  Several 
days  later  the  whole  school  came  down  with 
the  measles.  The  school  was  closed.  My  sis- 
ter and  I  were  bedded  down  in  a  darkened 
room,  and  there  was  the  threat  of  pneu- 
monia. 

In  the  spring,  we  shed  our  stockings  and 
shoes  as  soon  as  Mother  allowed  us  to.  One 
morning  as  we  were  walking  to  school,  I 
stepped  on  a  large  snake  which  was  stretched 
across  the  road.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  get 
to  school  that  morning.  Another  time  I  picked 
up  a  long  sliver  from  the  schoolroom  floor. 
It  was  wedged  deeply  under  my  big  toe.  Pa 
couldn't  get  it  out,  so  Dr.  Kimball  was 
called.  He  put  me  to  sleep  and  lanced  the 
foot  to  get  at  the  splinter.  There  were  no 
tetanus  shots  in  those  days.  I  healed 
quickly. 


Goodwin  Children 


The  schoolhouse  was  just  below  a  steep 
little  hill.  In  the  winter  we  slid  down  this  hill 
on  our  skipjacks  which  were  made  of  barrel 
staves  for  runners,  sticks  of  firewood  for  up- 
right, and  small  boards  nailed  at  right  angles 
to  the  runners,  for  seats.  One  would  push  off 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  find  his  balance,  then 
lift  both  feet  off  the  ground,  and  away  he 
would  go,  sometimes  with  a  spill  before  get- 
ting to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

My  father  made  a  sled  for  Annette, 
Murray,  and  me.  It  was  a  long  pig  sticker, 
low,  and  guided  by  one's  feet.  One  girl, 
named  Laura,  had  a  Flexible  Flyer  much 
like  modem  sleds.  We  would  vie  for  a  ride 
on  it.  Laura  had  visited  relatives  during  our 
Christmas  vacation.  When  school  started 
again  in  January,  Laura  didn't  feel  well,  so 
we  took  turns  sitting  with  her  on  her  Flex- 
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The  older  boys  sometimes  played  toss 
after  school  on  our  way  home.  Now  a  boy 
can  throw  a  ball  hard  and  fast.  Well,  one  day 
the  ball  whizzed  my  way  and  hit  me  on  the 
nose  right  between  the  eyes.  A  neighbor 
cleaned  me  up  and  I  left  for  home,  but  when 
I  got  within  hearing  distance  of  home,  I 
began  to  really  howl  to  let  my  mother  know  I 
had  been  hurt. 

At  one  game  of  baseball,  my  younger 
brother  Murray  was  hurt.  The  boy  at  bat 
struck  the  ball  for  a  two-base  run  and  threw 
the  bat  aside  in  his  excitement.  The  stray 
bat  connected  with  Murray's  cheek,  for- 
tunately missing  his  eye.  No  bone  was 
broken,  but  the  bruising  and  swelling  were 
bad.  The  doctor  recommended  leeches  for 
the  swelling,  but  it  subsided  without  having 
to  use  them.  The  boy  who  had  thrown  the 
bat  was  stricken  with  remorse,  and  ran  cry- 
ing back  to  the  school.  We  continued  to  play 
baseball  nonetheless. 

We  had  plenty  of  time  to  experiment  at 
noontime.  One  day  Cora  and  I  got  the 
brilliant  idea  to  rub  poison  ivy  on  our  faces 
just  to  see  what  would  happen.  Cora  went 
all  out  and  rubbed  it  on  her  face,  hands,  and 
arms.  I  was  a  little  hesitant,  so  I  rubbed  it  on 
my  hands  only.  Apparently  I  was  immune 
to  it,  but  Cora  broke  out  in  a  beautiful  rash 
and  was  uncomfortable  for  quite  some  time. 

Another  thing  we  did  at  noon  was  to 
gather  Slippery  Elm  twigs  to  chew  in  school 
This  did  not  go  over  too  big  with  the  teacher, 
so  all  of  us  had  to  stay  after  school  and  write 
Slippery  Elm  one  hundred  times.  All  of  us 
were  barefoot,  but  George  went  us  one  bet- 
ter. He  rubbed  his  Slippery  Elm  between  his 
toes  before  he  chewed  it. 

These  things  were  the  highlights  of  eight 
years  of  schooling,  but  we  remember  our 
good,  patient  teachers  who  prepared  us  for 
further  schooling  and  life  in  general.  Read- 


ing was  a  delight,  and  we  were  taught  early 
how  to  read  music  and  to  sing.  Our  drawing 
now  improved  and  children  today  are  en- 
couraged to  use  their  imaginations  and  their 
own  artistic  style.  We  concentrated  more 
on  the  colors  and  their  relation  to  each 
other. 

My  last  year,  in  eighth  grade,  was  a 
memorable  one  for  me.  My  older  brothers 
and  sisters  were  all  away.  Bea  was  at  work, 
and  Annette  was  in  ninth  grade  in  Arling- 
ton. With  both  sisters  gone,  I  was  queen  of 
the  castle.  My  remembrances  of  this  time 
are  more  of  home  than  school.  I  had  a  short- 
haired  Airedale  named  "Beau"  who  was 
my  constant  companion.  She  accompanied 
me  wherever  I  went.  She  slid  down  the  hill 
with  me,  and  then  would  fairly  bounce  back 
up  the  hill  for  the  next  slide.  There  was  no 
competition  at  home  or  at  school  with  sib- 
lings. My  youngest  brother  was  there,  but 
our  interests  were  so  different  that  all  was 
quiet  on  that  front. 

I  graduated  at  a  very  simple  ceremony  at 
school.  Little  did  I  realize  the  difference 
there  would  be  in  my  life  when  I  started 
High  School  in  Chester. 

The  little  one-room  school  is  gone,  the 
site  covered  with  water.  The  Littleville 
Reservoir  fills  the  beautiful  valley.  The 
school,  the  Chapel,  the  sawmill,  the  horse 
sheds,  the  bridge,  and  the  farmhouses  with 
their  outbuildings  along  the  middle  branch 
of  the  Westfield  River  are  just  a  memory. 
The  brooks  where  we  played  and  fished  still 
run  down  the  hillside,  but  are  now  short- 
ened, ending  in  the  larger  body  of  water. 
The  fertile  river-bottom  soils  of  the  fields 
and  gardens  now  nourish  fish  and  other 
aquatic  animals.  So,  goodbye  Littleville 
with  memories  of  Chapel,  school,  and  kind- 
ly neighbors. 
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Author's  Note:  This  poem  was  written  to  the  memory 
of  the  village  of  Littleville,  Massachusetts,  which  was 
razed  for  the  building  of  the  flood  control  dam  on  the 
Middle  Branch  of  the  Westfield  River. 


LITTLEVILLE 

The  valley  that  I  loved  so  well, 
With  ear  upturned  has  heard  the  knell 
And  stoically  awaits  its  fate, 
The  whole  scene  they'll  obliterate. 

The  houses,  bams,  the  bridge,  the  mill, 
Hepatica  and  daffodil. 
The  swimming  hole,  the  sledding  hill. 
Covered  all  with  water  still. 

Bleached  bones  that  have  in  coffin  lain, 
For  years  on  end  will  rise  again. 
And  to  a  foreign  plot  be  borne. 
Unmindful  of  the  tale  forlorn. 

The  valley  folk  have  packed  their  board. 
And  one  by  one  they  join  the  horde. 
Outside  this  place  where  memories  dwell. 
And  wish  the  valley  a  sad  farewell. 

—  Jan  Rich  Rettie, 
Pittsfield,  MA 


COLE'S 

opera  house 

By  Pamela  G.  Donovan-Hall 


This  large  building  located  on  East 
Main  Street,  Huntington,  Ma.  was  built 
about  1883.  Originally  it  faced  north  to 
south  directly  across  Pleasant  Street  facing 
the  now  Catholic  Rectory.  The  land  was 
owned  by  H.  Willard  Munson  who  sold  it  to 
Jason  H.  Fisk  in  1 884.  Henry  Wilson  rent- 
ed it  from  Mr.  Fisk  the  following  year  and 
roller  skating  in  town  began.  The  license  for 
the  year  cost  $10.00. 


In  1 885 ,  Elisha  B.  Cole  rented  it  and  the 
town  charged  him  $50.00  for  a  roller  skat- 
ing license.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two 
years  prior  to  this  Mr.  Cole  presented  a  bill 
to  the  selectmen  for  services  he  had  done. 
They  rejected  it,  stating  that  it  was  an  un- 
reasonable bill.  Mr.  Cole  sued  the  town  and 
lost.  He  continued  to  rent  the  building,  pur- 
chasing it  in  1 889.  Roller  skating  continued 
until  1894,  the  licenses  costing  between 
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$1 .00  and  $5.00  yearly.  In  1 894,  E.  B.  Cole 
hired  H.  E.  Stanton  to  move  and  turn  the 
building  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  facing  east  to 
west  and  a  cellar  was  put  under  it.  After  this 
was  done,  it  became  known  as  "Cole's 
Opera  House,"  a  name  it  has  retained. 
Traveling  shows,  some  from  New  York, 
complete  with  scenery,  were  performed. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was  one  remembered 
production.  It  was  also  used  as  a  com- 
munity hall  with  many  different  organiza- 
tions renting  the  hall,  this  continuing  until 
1918. 

Elisha  Brewster  Cole  was  the  son  of 
Amos  and  Adaline  (Mary)  (Moore)  who 
was  bom  in  Worthington  in  1835.  He  was 
educated  here  and,  as  a  young  man,  he  went 
to  Illinois.  There  he  must  have  married 
Rachel  Leet  and  they  had  three  children: 
Flora,  Jennine  and  Charles.  A  few  years 
later  he  returned  alone  to  Mass.,  settled  in 
Huntington,  and  married  Helen  Rude, 
daughter  of  Elias  and  Louisa  (Sanford) 
Rude,  in  Oct  1867.  They  lived  in  Knight- 


ville — the  cellar  hole  exists  today — near  the 
spillway  of  the  dam.  Not  far  from  his  home 
he  owned  a  basket  shop,  received  a  patent 
for  them  and  was  still  manufacturing  them 
in  1876.  He  was  also  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  sleds  and  toys,  being  in  part- 
nership with  his  cousin,  Charles  F.  Cole 
and  the  firm  was  very  successful.  After  buy- 
ing the  Opera  House,  he  lived  on  Pleasant 
Street.  It  is  said  that  he  kept  a  rein  on  the 
town  and  its  affairs.  At  a  town  meeting  in 
April  of  1 894,  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor 
law  was  taken  up.  The  matter  of  re-appoint- 
ing the  old  committee  was  hotly  opposed  by 
Mr.  Cole — he  contending  that  some  of  the 
committee  had  been  selling  liquor  during 
the  past  year  and  had  not  been  as  vigilant  as 
they  might  have  been.  E.  B.  Cole  was  not  a 
favorite  of  his  father-in-law,  Elias  Rude. 
There  is  a  family  tradition  that  someone 
shot  at  Cole,  breaking  a  window  and  a  lamp 
in  the  process,  but  without  damage  to  Cole. 
Cole  accused  Rude  of  the  act  and  received 
the  following  denial:  "If  I  had  shot  at  you,  be 
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assured,  I  wouldn't  have  missed."  It  is  said 
that  when  a  member  of  his  family  died,  he 
replaced  the  traditional  black  crepe  hanging 
on  his  front  door  with  a  horse's  tail. 

Mr.  Cole  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
worked  on  town  roads,  bridges,  and  was  paid 
for  iron  work  and  painting.  His  later  years 
were  devoted  to  the  insurance  and  collect- 
ing business  in  the  town,  where  he  lived  40 
years,  and  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  tax  collectors  in  the  state.  In  politics,  he 
was  a  Republican  but  never  active;  in  re- 
ligion, he  was  very  liberal,  devoted  to  busi- 
ness and  his  own  home.  He  died  in  Spring- 
field on  April  11,  1908  at  age  73.  His  wife 
died  the  following  year,  and  they  are  both 
buried  in  the  Norwich  Bridge  Cemetery. 

About  1916,  Otho  Fisk  constructed  a 
small  building  at  the  end  of  the  lot  and  start- 
ed a  hardware  store.  He  bought  the  Opera 
House  from  the  estate  of  E.  B.  Cole  in  1 9 1 8 
and  his  small  hardware  store  was  torn 
down.  He  began  a  feed  and  grain  store  here. 


In  l^Zi  ne  sold  his  business  to  his  brother, 
Harlo  Fisk.  In  1 926  a  large  fire  started  in 
Fred  P.  Stanton's  storage  shed  and  soon, 
sixteen  buildings  were  involved,  the  Opera 
House  being  one  of  them.  The  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished quickly  by  men  and  boys  armed 
with  buckets  and  ladders. 

Otho  Fisk  was  the  son  of  Jason  Fisk.  He 
married  Julia  Case  and  had  two  children. 
His  home  was  on  Old  Chester  Road,  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Peek  House,  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Kovacs.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
with  a  mustache  and  a  very  good  employer. 
The  grain  came  in  bulk  in  a  box  car  on  the 
train.  His  men  would  take  off  their  shoes, 
roll  up  their  trousers,  get  into  the  cars  and 
scoop  the  grain  into  burlap  bags.  They  were 
then  loaded  into  a  horse-drawn  wagon  and 
unloaded  at  the  store.  Otho  Fisk  died  on 
Aug.  2,  1934  at  age  68. 

In  1 926  Harlo  Fisk  sold  this  building  to 
George  F.  AUard.  It  was  referred  to  by 
some  as  Allard's  Hall.  Again  it  became  a 


community  hail.  Usmg  local  talent,  plays 
were  again  seen  here  as  well  as  proms, 
school  events,  carnivals,  and  balls.  At  one 
time,  tie  rods  were  raised  and  it  was  used  for 
the  High  School  basketball  court.  Dances 
were  held  every  Thursday  and  Friday  even- 
ings and  sometimes  on  Sundays;  movies 
were  shown  with  a  piano  player  accom- 
panying. The  curtain  on  stage  was  dark 
brown  in  color  and  the  rooms  in  the  back  of 
it  were  used  as  dressing  areas.  This  build- 
ing was  famous  throughout  the  valley  for  its 
excellent  dance  floor.  George  Allard  was 
nicknamed  'Patty.'  He  was  a  short,  stocky 
man  with  much  grace.  On  the  dance  floor  he 
moved  gracefully  and  the  women  were  al- 
ways quite  impressed.  He  was  very  athletic 
and  a  great  basketball  player,  gliding 
around  the  court.  He  seemed  to  be  liked 
by  everyone. 

In  1 928,  Mr.  Allard  sold  to  his  sister  and 
her  husband,  Minnie  and  Theodore  Bachand. 
Mr.  Allard,  however,  continued  to  manage 
the  business.  Again,  it  became  a  community 
hall.  In  the  1940's,  roller  skating  returned. 
The  hall  legally  could  hold  200  people. 

In  1954  it  was  sold  to  Donald  R.  Bean. 
It  was  not  used  as  a  business,  but  for  his  own 
personal  use.  In  1967  he  sold  to  Louis 
Waitt,  Jr.  They  either  ran  businesses  here 
or  rented  it  to  others  who  did.  Many  differ- 
ent businesses  started  here,  but  none  last- 
ing too  long:  a  laundromat,  auctions,  trad- 
ing post. 

The  roof  of  this  building  is  very  historic 
in  itself.  Many  remember  H-U-N-T-I-N-G- 
T-O-N  painted  on  it,  being  blacked  out  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  and  painted  on  again 
later.  After  being  vacant  and  neglected  for  a 
number  of  years,  Gene  and  Loma  Wash- 
bum  purchased  it  in  late  1986  and  have 
given  it  much  deserved  attention  and  nu- 
merous repairs.  It  is  now  the  home  of  the 
Huntington  Hardware  Store,  managed  by 
their  son  Donald.  Their  interest  in  the  build- 


ing goes  far  beyond  'just  business.'  Soon 
after  buying  it,  they  approached  me  asking 
many  questions  about  it — most  I  could  not 
answer.  Their  genuine  interest  and  respect 
of  this  old  landmark  spurred  me  to  research 
it  for  them.  They  also  wanted  some  help 
with  an  historical  display  to  be  placed  by  the 
check-out  counter.  What  a  way  to  keep  its 
history  alive!  The  Historical  Society  repro- 
duced a  map  etching  of  downtown  dated 
1888,  showing  this  building  before  it  had 
been  turned.  A  plaque  "Circa  1883"  was 
presented  to  them,  indicating  that  the  build- 
ing has  been  researched  and  documenta- 
tion made  by  the  local  historical  society. 
They  were  delighted  to  find  an  old  roller 
skate  'patented  1888'  which  is  in  their  dis- 
play. The  Historical  Society  have  repro- 
duced maps  dated  1873,  which  the  Wash- 
bums  are  selling  for  us  in  their  store.  Just 
after  moving  in  April  1987,  they  discovered 
a  sign  glued  onto  a  beam  down  cellar, 
"Cole's  Opera  House."  Last  I  knew,  Loma 
wanted  to  cut  it  out,  beam  and  all;  Gene  and 
Don  were  deciding  if  they  wanted  the  store 
falling  in  the  cellar. 

This  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  a  busi- 
ness and  a  historical  society  can  work  to- 
gether for  the  cause  of  preserving  our  his- 
tory and  I  wish  them  continued  success. 
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PARADISE 

by  Louise  James 


Paradise  was  once  a  backyard  in 
Huntington.  The  entrance  to  it  was  between 
two  brick  buildings  on  Main  Street,  where 
the  Post  Office  and  the  Park  Cafe  stand  now. 
Not  everyone  knew  what  a  wonderful  world 
existed  at  the  end  of  that  narrow  alley,  but  a 
little  girl  who  lived  there  knew. 

She  knew  because  she  was  seven  years 
old  and  filled  with  wonder  that  she  had  been 
brought  to  a  spot  that  made  her  every  dream 
come  true.  The  converted  garage  in  which 
wiiich  she  lived  in  the  center  of  her  private 
Eden  did  not  matter,  her  father  had  moved 
his  family  there  to  be  near  his  work.  His 
name  was  "Tim"  and  he  was  the  sole  owner 


of  "Tim's  Garage,"  a  ramshackle  building 
on  the  edge  of  a  small  stream  with  a  railroad 
track  almost  touching  the  back  of  it.  Trains 
thundered  past  so  loudly  that  once  there  was 
an  earthquake  and  no  one  noticed  it  because 
of  the  shuddering  effect  of  the  train's 
passing. 

The  girl  loved  the  garage  because  it 
smelled  of  oil  and  machines  and  because  she 
loved  her  father  so  much.  She  was  sure  that 
lots  of  other  people  did,  too,  because  it  was 
like  a  social  club  there.  Daily,  crowds  of  peo- 
ple filtered  in  and  out  of  the  place,  as  her 
father  said,  "Just  visitin."  He  worked  hard, 
too,  fixing  their  cars,  and  repairing  farm 


equipment  for  some,  but  he  always  had  time 
to  stop  for  a  chat  or  to  tell  a  little  joke.  Some- 
times he  shooed  his  daughter  away  if  the  talk 
got  a  little  rough.  She  knew  when  he  was  get- 
ting ready  to  swear  at  an  engine  he  was  work- 
ing on,  and  she  would  scoot  off  before  he  had 
to  tell  her. 

There  was  so  much  to  scoot  off  to  in  that 
enchanted  spot.  In  the  very  center  between 
her  house  and  the  garage  was  a  faded  shack 
known  as  "Phinney's  Office."  "Phinney" 
was  the  Chevrolet  &  Buick  dealer  in  Hun- 
tington, and  was  known  to  be  a  sharp  busi- 
ness man,  or  "horse  trader"  as  some  people 
called  him.  That  was  the  rest  of  the  secret  of 
the  alley.  At  the  far  end,  behind  the  house, 
was  a  huge  livery  stable  with  hitching  posts, 
a  watering  stand,  adjoining  buildings  with 
tack  and  hay;  but  most  exciting  of  all,  Mike 
Donahue's  blacksmith  shop.  The  year  was 
1925,  and  at  one  end  of  her  yard  was  the  new 
world  of  cars  and  machinery;  at  the  other, 
the  past  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  their 
needs.  How  could  one  child  have  so  much? 


A  Farm  Boy  in  the  1920's 


by  Herman  Andrews 


I  thought  we'd  start  off  just  before  the 
20's  got  here — remembering  the  end  of  the 
war  with  church  bells  ringing  and  horns  blar- 
ing. These  were  the  years  when  we  had  to 
stand  in  line  to  get  two  pounds  of  white  flour 
after  taking  rye  or  oatmeal  before  being  al- 
lowed to  get  the  white  flour.  Sugar  was  hard 
to  get,  if  available  at  all.  And  yet  I  was  told 
about  sugar  that  was  piled  up  at  the  docks  in 
certain  European  cities  and  soldiers  were 
walking  over  the  tops  of  the  piles.  I  was  not 
really  aware  of  the  great  flu  epidemic  that  oc- 
curred in  those  years.  It  didn't  seem  to  hit 
Goshen  where  I  was  living  at  that  time.  In 
some  places,  though,  school  was  closed  for 
four  to  six  weeks. 

I  came  to  Southampton  to  live  on  a  farm 
when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old  in  Sei> 
tember  and  it  was  time  to  go  to  school.  But 
the  Northampton  Cattle  Show  was  in  pro- 
gress and  the  farmer  with  whom  I  lived  was 
showing  cattle.  To  get  there,  some  of  the  cat- 
tle were  loaded  on  to  a  wagon  and  others 
were  tied  to  the  side.  It  was  a  slow  process  to 
get  that  load  to  the  fairgrounds.  We  went 
over  the  back  roads.  Main  Street  in  North- 
ampton was  empty  as  we  arrived  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  So,  I  did  not  attend 
school  for  four  or  five  weeks  after  it  started. 

School  was  a  one-room  building  with 
nine  grades  in  that  one  room.  In  the  cold 
weather,  we  would  sit  near  the  stove  until  the 
room  had  warmed  up.  After  doing  farm 
chores  in  the  early  morning,  I  walked  one 
and  a  half  miles  to  school,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  the  teacher  who  was  boarding 


where  I  lived.  We  would  settle  down  to  study 
as  soon  as  we  arrived.  We  took  our  lunches 
and  all  used  the  same  dipper  to  drink  water 
out  of.  The  water  supply  was  from  a  pail 
which  had  to  be  filled  at  a  neighbor's  house. 
In  one  school  where  I  went,  we  had  to  walk  a 
half  mile  to  get  water.  There  I  acted  as 
janitor,  building  the  fire  in  the  morning  for 
two  cents  a  day.  And  then  the  town  treasurer 
had  to  be  dunned  for  the  money  and  I  believe 
he  paid  me  the  fifty  cents  out  of  his  own 
pocket  to  keep  me  quiet. 

This  school  was  built  about  1 760- 1771. 
In  1 895,  a  picture  of  the  school  shows  about 
thirty  children. 

One  of  the  popular  games  played  at 
school  recess  was  Duck-on-the-Rock.  We 
played  baseball,  too.  There  was  a  little  hill 
back  of  the  school  and  in  winter  we  did  our 
sliding  on  jumper  barrel  staves.  Many  times 
we  would  slide  down  a  hilly  road  and  if  we 
met  a  team,  the  driver  would  pull  off  to  one 
side  so  we  could  pass.  But  there  was  one 
"John"  who  wouldn't  budge  and  we  would 
end  up  in  a  snow  bank  at  the  edge  of  the 
road. 

But  whatever  the  season,  morning  and 
night,  bam  chores  were  always  the  same: 
milking  by  hand,  cleaning  the  stables,  getting 
hay  down  from  the  loft  for  feeding  in  winter, 
in  summer,  taking  the  cows  to  pasture  and 
bringing  them  home  again  at  night  Some- 
times the  pasture  would  be  such  a  distance 
that  we  would  ride  horseback.  Feed  for  the 
cows  was  mixed  in  the  grain  room  by  hand. 
Com  meal,  bran,  and  cotton  seed  were 
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brought  by  the  bag,  emptied  onto  the  floor, 
mixed  together  and  then  shoveled  into  the 
bins.  After  the  milking  was  done,  the  milk 
would  be  taken  into  the  house,  cooled,  and 
separated  in  the  separator  in  the  kitchen. 
The  cream  was  then  churned  into  butter 
about  once  a  week — about  forty  pounds 
which  was  peddled  in  Holyoke.  The  skim 
milk  was  given  to  the  calves.  The  bam  was 
white-washed  for  cleanliness.  The  cows 
were  regularly  tested  for  TB. 

In  the  spring,  there  were  gardens  to  plow 
and  plant.  We  used  a  stake  planter  to  plant 
com.  Enough  com  was  planted  to  fill  a 
thirty-foot  silo.  Com  was  planted  on  the 
square  so  that  it  could  be  cultivated  both 
ways.  A  regular  country  garden  was  planted 
with  such  vegetables  as  would  be  eaten  or 
canned  in  the  fall. 

In  early  March,  it  was  time  to  cut  and 
store  ice  in  the  ice  houses.  You  owned  your 
own  pond  or  went  to  a  nearby  one.  Ice  was 
cut  into  squares  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
thick,  then  stored  in  the  ice  houses,  packed  in 
a  foot  of  sawdust,  top  and  bottom. 

In  the  summer,  there  was  always  weed- 
ing to  be  done.  Com  was  cultivated  every 
week  or  ten  days,  depending  on  the  rain. 

In  the  fall,  the  com  was  harvested  and 
put  into  the  silo.  Hay  was  cut  with  a  four-foot 
cutter,  drawn  by  a  team  of  horses.  It  was 
dried  with  a  tedder,  or  by  scattering  it  around 
with  forks. 

When  it  was  dried,  it  was  loaded  by  forks 
onto  the  wagons  and  then  lifted  up  into  the 
bam  by  a  pulley  attached  to  the  peak  over  the 
door  of  the  hay-mow.  When  the  hay  was  all 
stored,  it  was  time  to  begin  working  on  the 
wood  pile.  Trees  in  the  woods  were  cut  down 
with  an  ax,  then  hand  sawed  into  the  proper 
lengths,  split,  and  carted  to  the  house.  A  cord 
of  wood  cost  $3.90. 

The  house  where  I  lived  was  an  old- 
fashioned  farmhouse  with  ten  rooms.  For 
heat,  there  was  a  stove  in  the  kitchen  and  one 


in  the  dining  room.  The  parlor,  which  had  no 
stove,  was  not  used.  There  was  no  heat 
upstairs  and  the  beds  were  very  cold  to  jump 
into,  unless  we  had  a  warm  soapstone.  I 
must  mention  the  kerosene  lamps.  We  had 
to  buy  five  gallons  of  kerosene  every  week  or 
two.  We  had  at  least  three  kerosene  lanterns 
for  the  bam.  Several  lamps  for  the  house  had 
to  be  filled  and  cleaned  each  day.  One  dou- 
ble light  hung  over  the  dining  room  table. 
Everyone  going  to  bed  took  a  lamp  to  light 
the  way.  We  slept  in  flannel  sheets,  long 
ones  continuing  in  one  piece  from  head  to 
foot  and  back  to  the  head  again.  The  out- 
house was  reached  by  going  through  the 
wood  shed  and,  of  course,  there  was  no 
heat  there. 

These  rooms  were  not  cleaned  as  often 
as  we  do  at  the  present  time.  If  an  article  of 
clothing  was  dropped  to  the  floor,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  shake  the  dust  from  it 

We  had  a  few  things  to  eat  on  the  farm  in 
those  days  that  are  hardly  heard  of  now — 
dandelion  greens,  milk-weed,  cow-slips, 
shad-berries  for  pies,  and  pussley  (this  is  a 
common  weed,  purslane,  used  in  salads). 
Oatmeal  was  the  standard  breakfast,  along 
with  fried  potatoes.  Homemade  doughnuts 
were  also  a  staple,  some  teamsters  always 
had  oyster  stew.  Sandwiches  were  given 
them  for  a  noon-time  meal.  If  any  were  re- 
turned uneaten,  they  were  served  the  next 
day. 

The  clothes  we  wore  were  quite  different 
from  today's  clothes.  Everyone  wore  "union 
suits"  (long  underwear)  in  winter.  The  stan- 
dard wear  for  boys  was  overalls,  and  rough 
shirts  for  every  day,  white  shirts,  long  black 
stockings,  and  knickers  for  best. 

Rubber  boots  had  felt  lining  for  warmth. 
If  these  were  wet,  we  would  put  them  to  dry 
out  in  front  of  the  dining  room  stove.  The  fire 
would  bum  down  many  times  and  then  the 
boots  would  be  frozen  in  the  moming.  Coats 
were  heavy,  sheep-skin  lined.  The  caps  were 
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knitted,  usually  long  enough  to  cover  the 
shoulders.  Some  covered  the  face,  as  we  see 
today,  with  holes  leaving  the  eyes  and  mouth 
clear. 

Water  was  piped  from  the  hillside  for 
1000  feet.  At  a  certain  point  the  pipe 
branched,  one  section  going  into  the  the  bam 
for  the  cattle  and  the  other  into  the  house. 
The  water  going  into  the  bam  tub  was  heated 
for  the  cattle.  In  the  kitchen  there  was  a  large 
soapstone  sink  where  the  water  pipes  came 
in.  Water  was  heated  on  the  stove  in  kettles 
and  in  a  reservoir  which  was  part  of  the 
stove.  Saturday  night  baths  were  taken  in  the 
kitchen.  Water  was  heated  in  a  copper-lined 
wash  boiler  on  the  stove,  and  then  poured 
into  a  big  wash  tub  for  bathing.  On  wash  day, 
water  was  again  heated  on  the  stove  in  the 
same  boiler.  In  fact,  the  clothes,  white 
clothes  that  is,  were  boiled  in  the  copper- 
lined  boiler.  They  were  stirred  with  a  three- 
pronged  stick  and  lifted  into  regular  wash 
ttibs  for  washing  and  rinsing.  The  clothes 
were  then  hung  outdoors,  winter  or  summer. 
In  winter,  they  would  freeze  to  the  line. 


For  recreation,  we  had  4-H  club  meet- 
ings. Everybody  went  to  the  church  suppers. 
Any  entertainment  was  provided  by  local 
talent.  Young  people  would  go  into  the 
parlor  where  they  would  play  such  games  as 
"Spin-the-Bottle."  Occasionally,  there 
were  old-fashioned  dances  at  the  town  hall. 
There  were  basketball  games  and  volleyball. 
It  cost  a  nickel  to  get  in  and  I  remember  pay- 
ing for  one  of  the  town  girls,  but  she  has  no 
recollection  of  it  now.  Most  men  and  boys 
went  hunting  for  deer,  squirrels,  and  bob- 
cats. There  was  a  bounty  on  these  big  wild 
cats — ten  dollars  per  cat.  Now,  of  course, 
they  are  protected.  And  I  remember  a  husk- 
ing bee  at  Kuhn's.  The  boys  especially 
would  look  for  red  ears.  When  one  was 
found,  a  girl  could  be  kissed.  If  the  girl  tried 
to  escape,  it  would  add  to  the  fun  as  the  boy 
would  chase  after  her.  A  lot  of  com  would  be 
husked  at  those  bees.  There  were  refresh- 
ments, too. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
living  in  the  20' s  and  comparing  life  then 
and  now. 


FACED  HOMEWARD 


There  is  a  satisfaction  in  the  soil 

That's  bought  in  day-installments,  paid  in  sweat; 

You  know  it  when  the  dark  horizons  boils 

Against  the  setting  sun,  and  red  light  yet 

Streaks  low  across  the  furrows  of  the  fields. 

Faced  homeward,  then,  you  turn  and  see  your  toil 

Stretched  out  in  clean,  straight  rows  of  promised  yields. 

Fve  worn  the  city's  harness,  but  I  found 

Its  satisfactions  hollow.  No  man  lives 

Unless  he  feels  his  feet  on  honest  ground. 

Assurance  that  no  city  ever  gives. 

Soil  wants  to  please;  a  little  pinch  of  dust 

Trapped  in  the  pavement  soon  will  grow  a  mound 

Of  green  from  vagrant  seed  because  it  must; 

This  is  soil's  nature,  and  we  come  from  this; 

I  think  the  rest  is  useless  artifice.  —  Jack  Maxson 
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The  Dust  of  the  Sawyers 


By  Robert  E.  Streeter 


A  friend  of  mine  derives  a  good  deal  of 
insight  from  the  old  burial  grounds  that  dot 
our  landscape  and  maintain  the  age-old 
heritage  of  how  we  treat  our  dead.  The 
insights  are  not  only  about  the  past,  but 
about  those  who  live  and  breathe  and  wan- 
der through  cemeteries  on  cold  November 
mornings.  Somewhere  he  once  said  that 
cemeteries  tell  us  more  about  the  living  than 
the  dead.  If  nothing  else,  they  offer  a  tem- 
porary refuge  of  tranquility,  often  solitude; 
time  for  one's  mind  to  do  what  it  will. 

Our  species  is  usually  satisfied  with 
terse,  well-packaged  descriptions  of  people, 
and  most  describe  my  friend  as  a  radical 
preacher.  A  less  terse  and  more  interpretive 
description  would  call  him  a  writer,  his- 
torian, and  Presbyterian  minister;  an  in- 
tellectual who  prefers  reality,  mystery  and 
myth  over  dogma.  His  Midwestern  church 
went  from  some  400  members  to  perhaps 
75  after  he  signed  on.  I  guess  Sunday  morn- 
ing just  wasn't  as  comfortable  as  it  used  to 
be.  But  when  he  comes  to  these  parts,  Sun- 
day morning  or  not,  my  cabin  door  is  wide 
open.  He  showed  up  awhile  back,  and  we 
struck  out  one  morning  to  see  an  old  burial 
ground  or  two.  It  was  a  Sunday,  as  I 
recall. 

We  followed  a  narrow  and  rocky  one- 
lane  road  which  winds  through  a  section  of 
forest  where  nobody  lives.  Our  destination 
was  a  tiny  rectangular  stone  wall,  a  few 
leaning  tombstones,  and  a  white  picket  gate 


that  no  longer  works:  Smallpox  Cemetery. 
It  is  far  from  the  town's  main  cemetery, 
alone  in  the  forest  with  only  a  handful  of 
remains,  not  far  from  a  swamp  where  other 
banished  creatures  live  and  die.  Jemima 
and  Lydia  Sawyer  are  buried  there  in  the 
shadow  of  a  majestic  white  pine.  They  were 
mother  and  daughter,  both  cut  down  in  the 
1 830s  by  the  dreaded  disease.  Jemima  was 
54,  Lydia  a  young  woman  of  22  who  barely 
had  time  to  see  who  she  was,  time  to  linger  in 
cemeteries  on  cold  November  mornings 
and  reflect  on  those  who  came  before  her. 
They  were  feared  as  they  died  and  feared 
after  death,  so  their  people  took  them  to  the 
hinterlands  of  town,  through  the  forest  and 
past  the  swamp,  and  tucked  them  away. 

We  followed  that  same  route  to  the  cen- 
ter of  town,  the  route  that  the  Sawyer 
women  must  have  traveled  in  light-colored 
caskets  of  pine,  and  we  stopped  at  the  neatly 
kept  cemetery  where  those  who  have  died  of 
causes  less  feared  reside.  The  cemetery 
blends  nicely  with  the  one-room  library,  the 
town  hall,  the  church,  and  the  town  green; 
each  holding  strength  of  character  and 
beauty  as  individuals,  but  embellished 
when  melded  as  one.  Sugar  maples  rise 
thick  and  tall  above  the  smooth  black  stones 
of  slate  that  mark  the  graves.  The  sap  is 
sweetened  from  the  joys  and  struggles  of 
another  time.  We  shuffled  through  wind- 
blown piles  of  leaves  from  one  stone  to  the 
next,  forever  touched  by  names  like  Pa- 
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tience  Death  who  graced  these  hills  for  97 
years.  Patient  indeed. 

We  made  vocal  the  firm  and  silent 
messages  upon  the  stones.  "Behold  my 
grave  as  you  pass  by,  as  you  are  now,  so 
once  was  I.  But  as  I  am  so  you  must  be,  pre- 
pare to  die  and  follow  me."  The  messages 
from  the  dead  admonished  us  from  every 
comer  of  the  cemetery.  "Life  is  fleeting  and 
uncertain,"  they  seemed  to  say  with  just  a 
touch  of  spite,  "so  piece  together  whatever 
fragments  of  mystery  and  certainty  you  can 
and  live  it  to  the  fullest,  because  your  num- 
ber is  next."  Ebenezer  Johnson  left  an 
epitaph  as  crisp  and  cold  as  the  maroon 
colored  slate  that  marks  his  grave:  "Come 
hither  mortals,  cast  an  eye,  then  go  thy  way, 
prepare  to  die;  think  on  thy  doom!  For  die 


thou  must,  one  day  like  me  be  turned  to 
dust." 

My  friend  and  I  are  both  content  with 
the  reality  and  finality  of  death  and  dust, 
and  revere  the  beauty  of  that  dust  as  it  cycles 
from  the  maple  to  the  man,  and  back  again. 
The  thought  of  an  expensive,  tightly-sealed 
coffin  is  anathema  to  me.  Let  my  body  mix 
quickly  and  quietly  in  concert  with  the 
elements  from  which  I  came,  and  do  not 
deny  me  in  death  the  wise  and  intimate 
natural  connections  I  strived  for  in  life.  Put 
me  in  a  simple  casket  of  pine  if  you  must, 
and  take  me  to  the  hinterlands  of  town, 
through  the  forest  and  past  the  swamp,  and 
tuck  me  away  with  the  trees  and  the  silence, 
and  the  dust  of  the  Sawyers. 
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AUGUST  DAWNING 

/ feel  the  bright  new  morning 
touch  gently  on  my  cheek; 
this  early  August  dawning 
with  dew  about  my  feet 

Country  air,  so  crisp  and  cool, 
makes  fog  along  the  creek; 
the  pond,  a  mirrored  pool, 
the  trout  must  be  asleep. 

Quietness  covers  like  a  cloak, 
there's  softness  everywhere; 
motionless  the  giant  oak, 
like  some  one  bowed  in  prayer. 

Shortly  now,  the  woods  will  stir, 
on  farms  the  bam  chores  start; 
life's  pulse  pushing  with  a  surge 
from  nature's  inner  heart. 

—  William  S.  Hart 
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LOST  CHARM 

5o  mwfF  is  this  morning, 
in  fading  hot  July, 
it  will  be  a  few  more  hours 
before  the  grass  is  dry. 

Tasselled  com  is  at  it  height, 
soon  harvesting  will  start, 
and  in  just  a  few  short  weeks, 
so  early  we'll  have  dark. 

At  evening,  in  quiet  dusk, 
the  fields  are  wet  with  dew; 
watching  blinking  firefly  lights 
my  thoughts  of  youth  renew. 

Again  I  see  the  country  road; 
I  hear  the  nearby  stream. 
I  taste  the  water  from  the  pump, 
how  peaceful  to  daydream. 

Time  has  altered  many  things; 
gone  is  the  family  farm, 
and  with  passing  of  those  years 
we've  lost  some  of  our  charm. 

—  William  S.  Hart 
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The  Murrayfield  Bell 


Murrayfietot  Stfioof,    HuntTieton  Mas? 


In  the  1986  Spring  issue  of  Stone 
WallSt  we  printed  a  story  about  the  bell 
which  had  hung  in  the  Murrayfield  School 
prior  to  its  burning  in  1940.  The  article  was 
taken  from  a  copy  of  the  Huntington  High 
School  newspaper  called  the  "Amplifier, " 
written  sometime  around  the  time  of  the 
fire.  Since  spring,  many  papers  belonging 
to  Sadie  Cooper  have  been  given  to  The 
Huntington  Historical  Society  and  the 
following  letter  written  to  Sadie  seems  to 
clear  up  the  story  of  the  bell  and  where  it 
came  from.  The  letter  was  written  by 
Richard  Dwyer,  a  former  English  teacher 
at  the  old  Huntington  School.  Mr.  Dwyer 
has  since  passed  away.  The  letter  is  being 
printed  just  as  he  wrote  it  to  Sadie.  Our 
thanks  to  Beverly  Marotte  for  remembering 
us  when  she  ran  across  it. 

Grace  Wheeler 
Editorial  Board 


Dear  Mrs.  Cooper 

Following  our  June  discussion  of  the 
Murrayfield  School  bell,  I  decided  to  do 
some  research  to  substantiate  the  story 
which  had  come  to  me  in  a  news  clipping  in 
1940.  That  story  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
bell  in  the  Murrayfield  School  had  been  do- 
nated by  General  Benjamin  Butler,  Civil 
War  hero  of  New  Orleans,  and  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Further,  the  account  related 
that  the  bell  had  been  captured  from  a  con- 
vent chapel  in  New  Orleans.  This  informa- 
tion was  pubhshed  in  the  H.H.S.  Amplifier 
in  February,  1940  on  the  very  day  old 
Murrayfield  burned.  The  bell,  as  we  know, 
was  destroyed  in  the  fire. 

Your  comments  in  June,  and  the  new 
awareness  that  a  small  piece  of  the  bell  still 
existed,  prompted  me  to  write  the  facts  for 
you  as  I  have  recalled  above. 

However,  before  sending  this  historical 
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data,  I  sought  to  document  the  story  and 
verify  the  facts. 

Extensive  reading  on  the  subject  of 
Butler  in  our  local  library  revealed  nothing. 
A  visit  to  the  State  House  Library  left  me 
without  any  reference  to  Huntington,  Mur- 
rayfield  School,  or  the  bell. 

The  Town  Reports  of  Huntington  on  file 
at  the  State  House  provided  me  my  first  real 
clue.  The  report  for  the  year  ending  April  1 , 
1894  contains,  on  page  36,  all  accounts  for 
the  new  Murrayfield  School.  Under  the 
category  of  BELL  is  listed: 

Clinton  H.  Meneely  Bell  Co.  $69.43 
C.H.  Stanton,  hanging  bell  2.25 
J.W.  Cross,  hanging  bell  3.75 

$75.43 

My  next  question  was,  "Where  is 
Meneely's?" 

A  few  days  later,  I  recounted  my  State 
House  visit  to  a  friend.  By  that  very  strange 
experience,  coincidence,  this  man  had  had 
an  uncle  who,  years  ago,  had  worked  for 
Meneely's  Bell  Foundry.  From  my  friend,  I 
learned  that  Meneely's  was  in  Troy,  New 
York. 

The  next  day,  I  called  "information"  in 
Troy.  The  Meneely  Company  was  not  list- 
ed, but  a  persistent  operator  checked 
BELLS  in  the  Yellow  Pages  and  located  a 


company  named  Kehn's  which  advertised 
its  connection  with  the  old  Meneely  Bell 
Company!! 

A  call  to  Kehn's,  a  brief  account  of  my 

investigation  to  a  man  who  had  been  with 
Meneely's  until  its  close  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  a  short  wait  while  he  "checked," 
and  I  was  given  the  following  information: 

"On  June  28,  1893,  Meneely's  shipped 
from  Troy,  New  York  to  the  Murrayfield 
School  in  Huntington,  Massachusetts,  a 
223-pound  bell,  78  parts  copper  and  22 
parts  tin. " 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  the  romantic 
tale  of  convent  bells  from  languorous  New 
Orleans,  with  the  attendant  visions  of 
bloody  Civil  War,  frightened  nuns,  ruthless 
soldiers,  and  a  magnanimous  General 
Butler  cannot  be  believed.  It  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  that  story  of  a 
Spanish  sailing  ship  and  its  role  in  carrying 
the  bell  to  our  shores!! 

Also,  the  trek  from  Troy  to  Huntington  is 
not  filled  with  high  romance. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  stayed  with 
Ben  Butler!! 

Very  truly  yours, 
Richard  B.  Dwyer 


A  Strange  Story 


Hill  town  stories  have  a  way  of  coming 
back  onto  themselves,  like  a  three-dimen- 
sional crazy  quilt.  Places,  events  and  peo- 
ple inter-relate  with  each  other  in  unex- 
pected ways.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  sepa- 
rate fact  from  fiction  but  the  Stone  Walls 
editors  like  local  folklore  and  thought  that 
you  might  enjoy  this  story. 

Dr.  Oscar  De  Wolf  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  Dr.  T.K.  De  Wolf  who  came  to  Chester 
Hill  in  the  1830's  to  practice  medicine.  His 
oldest  son,  Oscar  Coleman  De  Wolf,  who 
was  bom  in  1835  also  became  a  physician. 
After  studying  at  Berkshire  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Pittsfield  and  graduating  from  New 
York  Medical  College,  Dr.  Oscar  De  Wolf 


studied  medicine  in  Paris,  returning  to 
serve  as  a  military  surgeon  in  the  Civil 
War.  Afterwards,  he  practiced  medicine  in 
Northampton  for  six  years,  then  spent 
seventeen  years  in  Chicago  where  he  be- 
came Commissioner  of  Health  and  cleaned 
up  the  stockyards.  Later,  Dr.  De  Wolf  lived 
in  London  where  his  medical  specialty  was 
treating  drug  addicts.  When  he  retired,  he 
returned  to  Chester  Hill  and  did  much  for 
the  community,  helping  to  renovate  and 
decorate  the  Congregational  Church  and 
founding  a  library  for  the  little  hilltop  com- 
munity. A  well-known  and  respected  physi- 
cian, Dr.  De  Wolf  hardly  seems  the  type  to 
be  involved  with  psychic  phenomena.  But 
this  is  the  story .  .  . 


The  Mysterious  Message 


The  following  incident  is  taken  from  an 
old  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  (SPR).  I  call  it  -  "The 
'Dear  Doctor'  Case." 

In  1893,  a  man  named  John  Wilkie,  a 
former  newspaper  employee,  moved  to 
London  to  manage  a  large  business  con- 
cern. It  was  planned  that  his  family  would 
join  him  there  a  couple  of  years  later. 

In  October  1895,  shortly  before  the 


family  was  to  arrive,  Wilkie  developed  a 
severe  case  of  bronchitis  and  was  brought  to 
the  home  of  his  physician,  Dr.  Oscar  De 
Wolf.  There  he  was  confined  to  bed  for  sev- 
eral days. 

It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day  that  Wilkie  was  able  to  pull  himself  to 
his  feet.  Having  donned  a  robe,  he  walked 
weakly  to  the  living  room  where  the  doctor 
was  seated  reading.  Wilkie  quickly  slumped 
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down  into  a  chair  which  a  servant  had 
thoughtfully  placed  for  him  by  the  fireplace; 
within  seconds,  he  was  asleep. 

Soon,  Wilkie  began  to  stir.  He  was  half- 
awake  and  half-asleep.  Then  "Wait  a 

minute,"  he  suddenly  whispered  to  himself 
"Here  is  a  message  for  the  doctor."  He 
imagined  himself  jotting  down  some  words 
on  a  pad  of  paper. 

Wilkie  then  awoke  with  a  start.  Looking 
over  at  Dr.  De  Wolf,  he  blurted  out:  "Doc- 
tor, I  have  a  message  for  you!" 

The  physician  looked  up,  somewhat 
surprised.  "What's  that?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  a  message  for  you,"  Wilkie 
echoed.  "It  is  this  -  'Dear  Doctor,  do  you 
remember  Katy  McGuire,  who  used  to  live 
with  you  in  Chester?  She  died  in  1 872.  She 
hopes  you  are  having  a  good  time  in  Lon- 
don."' 

The  doctor's  face  tensed.  "Why  - 
what  the  devil  do  you  mean?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it," 
Wilkie  replied,  "except  that  just  before  I 
woke  up,  I  was  impelled  to  receive  this 
message  which  I  have  just  delivered  to 
you." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  Katy 
McGuire?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Never  in  my  life!"  came  the  an- 
swer. 

In  a  letter  sent  several  years  later  to 
SPR  researcher  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson, 
Dr.  De  Wolf  stated:  "My  father  practiced 
his  profession  of  medicine  in  Chester, 
Mass.  for  sixty  years  -  dying  in  1890.  I 
was  born  in  Chester  and  lived  there  until 
1857  when  I  was  in  Paris  studying 
medicine  for  four  years.  .  .  In  1866,  I 
located  in  Northampton,  Mass.  where  I 
practiced  my  profession  until  1873,  when 
I  removed  to  Chicago. 

"Chester  is  a  hilltown  in  Western 
Mass.  and  Northampton  is  seventeen 
miles  distant.  While  in  Northampton,  I 


was  often  at  my  father's  house  -  probably 
every  week  -  and  during  some  of  the  years 
from  1866  to  1873,  I  knew  Katy 
McGuire  as  a  servant  assisting  my 
mother. 

"She  was  an  obliging  and  pleasant  girl 
and  always  glad  to  see  me.  She  had  no 
family  in  Chester  .  .  .  and  I  do  not  know 
where  she  came  from.  Neither  do  I  know 
when  or  where  she  died  -  but  I  know  that 
she  is  dead." 

The  doctor  concluded:  "Mr.  Wilkie  is 
a  very  straightforward  man  and  not  given 
to  illusions  of  any  kind.  He  is  now  the 
chief  of  the  Secret  Service  Department  of 
the  U.S. Government,  Washington,D.C." 

*     *  * 

Almost  equally  as  strange  is  the  route 
by  which  this  story  came  to  the  attention 
of  Stone  Walls.  Mary  Tomkins  of  Ches- 
ter sent  this  newspaper  clipping  to  Art 
Wilander  in  1977.  In  the  accompanying 
letter,  she  wrote  that  a  friend  in  Cana- 
daigua.  New  York  had  sent  her  the  item. 
Nea  rly  ten  yea  rs  later,  Art  found  the  cl  ip- 
ping  and  thought  that  it  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  Stone  Walls. 

Does  anyone  know  who  Katy 
McGuire  was?  Did  she  fall  in  love  with 
the  engaging  Dr.  De  Wolf  while  working 
for  his  mother?  Did  they  perhaps  have  a 
love  affair?  What  happened  to  her  and 
how  did  she  die?  Frank  Nooney  who 
knew  Dr.  Oscar  De  Wolf  as  an  elderly 
man  when  Frank  was  a  boy  mentions  in 
his  article,  "Strangely  enough,  now  it 
seems,  I  had  until  recently  always 
thought  of  him  as  a  bachelor.  He  was 
always  alone  on  his  occasoinal  trips  to 
Huntington  past  our  place,  and  I  never 
saw  a  woman  around  the  place  who 
might  have  been  his  wife.  Furthermore,  I 
can't  remember  ever  hearing  a  mention 
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of  a  Mrs.  Oscar  De  Wolf.  Not  long  ago, 
however,  I  came  across  an  old  record 
which  referred  to  him  as  the  husband  of 
Harriet  Lyman,  so  it  would  appear  that 
the  marriage  terminated  before  I  knew 
him.  "° 

The  De  Wolf  house  where  Katy 
McGuire  worked  still  stands  near  the 


Church  on  Chester  Hill.  It  undoubtedly 
could  tell  many  stories  of  people  and 
events  during  its  long  history.  It's  too 
bad  that  houses  can't  talk! 

*  For  more  on  Dr.  Oscar  De  Wolf,  see  "The  De 
Wolfs  of  Chester  Hill"  by  Frank  Nooney,  Stone 
Walls,  Summer  1981,13-17  and"Dr.  De  Wolf  of 
Chester,"  Stone  Walls,  Winter  1984,  10-14. 
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My  Favorite  Mrs.  Ruby 

By  Helen  E.  Scott 
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"No  bigger  than  a  minute,"  and,  "the 
bird  that  never  sits,"  are  two  expressions 
associated  with  Hummingbirds.  True,  these 
tiny  birds  are  only  about  four  inches  long, 
and  weigh  a  mere  two  to  three  and  one-half 
ounces,  however,  they  do  sit,  or  rather,  rest, 
at  times. 

The  name  "Humming"  has  been  appHed 
to  these  interesting  birds  because  their  rapid 
wing  beat  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  times  per 
second  creates  a  humming  sound. 

Nests  about  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground  are  found  in  old  apple  trees  where 
they  appear  as  part  of  the  tree;  the  shape  of 
the  nest  is  similar  to  a  wasp's  nest  inverted, 
with  the  minute  entrance  hole  at  the  top. 
Dried  leaves  and  moss  bound  together  or 
woven  with  animal  hair  or  cobwebs  are  ma- 
terials used,  while  the  inner  side  is  lined  with 
floss  from  the  inside  of  dried  milkweed  pods. 
The  outside  of  the  nest  is  shingled  with  the 
scales  off  the  bark  of  the  old  apple  trees.  This 
is  fine  protection  from  rain,  and  makes  ex- 
cellent camouflage  to  other  birds  or  animals 
of  prey,  such  as  hawks,  owls,  squirrels,  cats, 
raccoons,  etc.  What  ingenuity  these  little 
workers  exhibit! 

The  female  lays  one  or  two  pea-sized 
eggs,  pure  white  and  without  gloss.  She  feeds 
her  babies  by  regurgitation  of  partially- 
digested  food  which  consists  of  nectar  from 
flowers  obtained  by  her  long,  needle-like 
bill,  and  the  insects  from  the  air. 

Most  Hummingbirds  we  see  have  mi- 
grated to  our  region  from  the  Amazon  Valley 
in  summer  to  raise  their  young.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  have  the  Ruby-throat  come  to  us! 
The  male  is  mostly  green  above,  with  throat 
feathers  which  glow  ruby-red  in  some  lights, 
similar  to  a  jewel.  The  little  fellow  is  called 
"the  jewel  of  the  air,"  His  mate's  coloring  is 
green  above  with  a  white  throat  and  white 
spots  on  the  tip  of  her  tail. 

Watching  the  Hummingbird's  flights  re- 
minds one  of  a  helicopter  in  that  the  bird  is  so 


agile  it  can  fly  upward,  sideways,  hover,  and 
even  fly  backwards. 

We  have  not  seen  as  many  of  these  httle 
fellows  lately,  and  I  have  read  that  Ruby- 
throat  is  on  the  endangered  list;  only  one 
female  put  in  her  appearance  a  couple  of 
times  this  summer. 

Several  pair  of  them  stayed  about  for 
years,  and  they  became  quite  friendly.  The 
following  experience  with  one  Mrs.  Ruby  is 
a  precious  memory. 

I  was  hosing  a  chicken-wire,  enclosed 
flower  bed  in  late  summer  during  a  dry  spell 
when  "my  pet"  flew  into  the  stream  of  water 
aimed  at  the  few  remaining  flowers  which 
were  yet  blooming.  It  seemed  odd  that  she 
had  come  because  her  choice  nectar- yield- 
ing flowers,  the  Columbine,  had  run  their 
course.  When  she  flew  into  the  spray  again,  I 
lessened  the  force  to  mist  That  being  what 
she  wanted,  she  continued  to  fly  through  the 
spray  for  several  minutes.  When  she'd  had 
all  the  "showering"  she  desired,  (I'd  been 
talking  to  her  throughout  her  performance) 
she  perched  out  of  range  of  the  water  to  preen 
her  feathers.  I  continued  hosing  the  flowers, 
still  talking  to  her.  After  her  feathers  were  as 
she  wished,  she  turned  her  head  towards  me, 
and  looking  right  at  me,  she  nodded  that  tiny 
head  in  a  "thank  you,"  then  away  she  flew. 

For  me,  this  Paradise-Fellowship  en- 
counter was  a  special  loving  gift  from  the 
Maker  of  us  all. 
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Down  To  Earth 


By  Irene  Merrill  Mason 

Courtesy  of  The  Springfield  Union 

COUNTRY  AUCTION  (1956) 


"Honestly,  if  there's  one  way  to  get  an 
afternoon's  entertainment  free,"  I  gloated 
as  I  lifted  an  armful  of  stuff  out  of  the  back 
seat  of  the  car,  "it's  to  go  to  a  country 
auction." 

"Free?"  My  companion,  whose  name 
I'll  not  mention,  almost  choked  on  the  word 
as  he  cast  a  withering  glance  over  the  things 
he  was  helping  me  unload.  "You  call  this 
free?"  "I  had  to  pay  for  this  junk." 

"Junk?"  I  looked  down  at  the  box  of 
heavy  aluminum  wear,  almost  new,  not  a 
scratch  on  it,  I  held  in  my  arms.  "If  you  call 
this  junk,  you  don't  realize  what  a  set  like 
this  would  cost  you  new."  "You  should  be 
counting  up  the  money  you've  saved  on  this 
deal,  not  crabbing." 

"But  you've  got  a  set  of  aluminum  wear 
just  like  it;  why  get  another?" 

"Oh,  no,  not  just  like  this."  "See  how 
nice  and  shiny  this  is?"  "You  can  almost  see 
your  face  in  it,  and  besides  the  others  are  all 
banged  up."  "But,  don't  worry,  I'll  get  rid 
of  those." 

"That's  what  you  always  say,  you'll  get 
rid  of  them."  "And  it'd  be  alright  if  you 
would,  but  whenever  have  you?" 

"And  look  at  all  this,"  I  said,  reaching 
down  into  a  box  of  absolutely  new  material 
that  I'd  bought  for  less  than  a  song,  and 
holding  it  up,  trailing  from  my  hand  for  him 
to  see.  "If  you  consider  what  new  aprons 
cost,  and  all  the  aprons  I  can  make  out  of 
this"—. 

"And  probably  never  will" — . 


He  was  so  right,  but  quickly  I  distracted 
his  attention.  "Look  at  that  ironer,  a  measly 
two-dollar  bid." 

"But,  you  already  have  a  rotary  ironer." 

"Yes,  a  cheap  one,  not  as  good  as  this 
one."  I  know  this  is  a  good  one,  because  our 
daughter  has  one  of  the  same  make."  "Just 
put  your  hands  on  it  and  feel  how  steady  it 
is."  "Once  I  get  it  shined  up" — . 

"And  find  out  if  it  works" — . 

One  thing  married  life  has  taught  me  is 
that  you  can't  come  out  ahead  arguing  with 
a  husband.  He  was  so  right.  I  am  always 
buying  things,  intending  to  get  rid  of  my  old 
stuff,  to  make  room  for  the  new,  but  when 
the  crucial  moment  arrives,  it's  so  much  like 
parting  with  old  friends  that  I  simply  push 
the  old  things  back  out  of  the  way,  and  fit  in 
the  new. 

"And  that  wicker  porch  chair,"  he  con- 
tinued when  he  saw  he  couldn't  get  a  rise  out 
of  me,  "the  one  we  couldn't  get  in  the  car 
and  I  have  to  go  back  after  with  the  truck, 
where  are  you  going  to  put  that?"  "The 
porch  is  so  full  of  chairs  now  I  bump  my 
shins  everytime  I  take  a  step." 

"I  know."  I  had  to  appease  him  some- 
how. "I'm  going  to  move  one  of  the  chairs 
now  on  the  porch,  upstairs,  and  to  make 
room  for  that  I'm  going  to  let  you  take  the 
old  rocker  that  is  up  there  to  the  dump." 
"After  all,  I  only  paid  a  quarter  for  it  at  an 
auction  in  the  beginning  and  we've  had  it  a 
good  fifteen  years  anyway,  as  old  as  the 
oldest  grandchild,  because  I've  rocked 
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everyone  of  them  in  it."  "That's  why  I've 
hated  to  part  with  it."  "It's  comfortable  and 
it  sings  when  you  rock."  "First  I  painted  it 
gray,  then  green" — . 
"And  now,  black." 

"I  don't  think  the  black  looks  too  bad." 
"It's  different." 

"It's  different  alright,"  he  quipped. 

If  you  could  see  him  at  an  auction,  or  the 
whole  week  he  stood  right  here  in  this  garage 
sorting  all  the  junk  he'd  bought  at  one. 

We  both  understand  that  a  fever  called 
bid-i-tis  often  strikes  a  person  at  an  auction. 
If  an  auctioneer — and  it  takes  a  good  one — 
can  work  a  person  up  to  that  fever,  it's  im- 
possible for  that  person  to  keep  his  head 
from  nodding.  Everything  seems  sane  and 
proper  to  him  as  long  as  he  remains  within 
hearing  of  that  hypnotic,  "Dollar  'n  a  half, 
do  I  hear  two?"  "Two  dollars,  do  I  hear 
three?"  And  the  actual  fear  of  having  that 
gavel  fall,  or  of  hearing  that  booming 
"Sold,"  before  she  has  had  time  to  nod  her 
head  is  pure  torture. 

But  once  that  person  is  again  out  in  the 
cool  fresh  air,  just  as  with  the  snap  of  her 
fingers,  sanity  returns  and  she's  appalled 
when  she  sees  the  calamity  her  nodding 
head  has  brought  upon  her. 

One  trouble  with  me  is,  I  can't  bear  to 
see  things  sell  too  cheaply.  Back  in  my  copy 
book  days,  I  remember  writing  over  and 
over  the  maxim  which  I've  forgotten  ver- 
batim but  which  informs  mankind  that  a 
thing  bought  just  because  it's  cheap,  pro- 
vides a  dear  bargain.  All  through  my  life, 
I've  tried  to  adhere  to  that  rule  but  once  I  get 
within  hearing  of  an  auctioneer's  call,  it  flies 
out  of  my  head  like  a  hen  out  of  a  coop  when 
the  door  is  left  open. 

I  have  a  mania  for  pretty  dishes  or  thin, 
fragile  glasses.  I  now  have  more  dishes  than 
I  use,  or  ever  will  use,  perhaps,  yet  let  a 
bunch  of  dishes,  or  sparkling  crystal  glasses 
seem  to  be  going  for  only  half  of  what 


they're  worth,  and  I'm  right  there  bidding, 
and  only  too  often  getting. 

It's  odd  to  me,  too,  how  often  small 
ceramic  gadgets  or  trinkets  that  aren't  worth 
a  single  bean,  much  less  a  whole  hill  of 
them,  will  often  sell  double  for  what  anyone 
could  get  the  same  thing  for  at  a  five  'n  ten. 
Let  there  be  put  up  for  bid  a  single  ceramic 
cow  that  gives  milk  out  of  its  mouth  instead 
of  its  udder  end,  or  some  queer  looking 
animal  with  a  hole  in  its  back  for  plants,  and 
the  ladies  fall  all  over  each  other,  bidding, 
and  once  started,  forget  to  stop.  It's  as  if 
they  get  their  teeth  clamped  over  a  bid  and 
can't  let  go.  Or,  maybe,  catching  sight  out  of 
the  comer  of  their  eyes,  of  some  other  dame 
who's  after  the  same  thing,  a  bidder  dis- 
covers that  her  main  reason  for  living  is  to 
keep  that  special  item  away  from  her  ad- 
versary. 

On  the  other  hand,  being  kind-hearted 
like  I  am,  half  of  my  bidding  is  to  boost  the 
morale  of  the  auctioneer  when  he  can't  keep 
things  going.  It's  wonderful  to  see  how  even 
a  quarter  bid  can  perk  him  up  when  he's  get- 
ting bogged  down.  I've  bought  more  things 
that  way  that  I  didn't  even  want.  Take  for 
instance  those  six  floor  lamps.  — We  had  to 
push  past  them  to  get  into  the  crowded 
hall. 

"Look  at  those  monstrosities,"  deman- 
ded Mary,  "Why  would  anyone  ever  bring 
stuff  like  that  to  an  auction?" 

With  their  shades  tilted  and  tattered, 
faded  and  formless,  they  were  a  sorry  looking 
sight,  but  later  when  no  one  would  even  put 
so  much  as  one  dime  bid  on  them  and  the 
auctioneer  called  out  loud  and  clear,  who'll 
give  me  a  quarter  for  'em — for  all  six  of 
'em?",  naturally,  just  to  give  him  a  lift,  I 
nodded.  And  before  I  could  even  get  my 
head  back  again  that  grateful  man,  as  if  he 
couldn't  get  the  word  out  soon  enough, 
yelled,  "Sold,  to  that  lady  right  down 
there."  And  he  pointed  his  finger  right  at 
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me. 

You've  no  idea  what  a  good  metal  polish 
and  some  fancy  new  shades  did  for  those 
lamps.  The  odd  thing  was  all  but  one  of  them 
worked.  I'm  using  three  in  my  upstairs. 
They're  wonderful  to  read  by. 

A  lot  of  folks  have  carried  some  very 
fine  bargains  away  from  an  auction.  I  have 
myself,  for  that  matter,  and  I  presume  that's 
what  keeps  us  going,  always  the  hope  that 
we  may  make  a  lucky  strike.  It  happens 
when  only  one  person  present  wants  for 
some  reason,  a  certain  thing.  Like  the 
beautiful  dining  room  set  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, that  was  carried  away  for  seventeen 
dollars. 

Or,  like  those  beautiful  white  fireplace 
mantels  with  scarcely  a  scratch  on  them, 
that  made  me  a  little  sick  when  they  went  for 
only  one  dollar  each.  Scrabble  around  as  I 
would  in  my  mind,  I  couldn't  think  where  I 
could  use  them  so  held  on  to  my  head  to 
keep  it  from  nodding.  Or,  that  magnificent 
comer  cupboard,  almost  intact,  that  came 
out  of  one  of  the  finer  homes  and  must  have 
dated  back  to  the  Puritans. 

Most  intriguing  are  those  boxes  of  as- 
sorted articles  which  yet  may  contain  some 


small  article  so  precious,  that  you  lug  it 
home  with  joy.  On  the  whole  the  auctioneer 
is  so  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  assortments  that 
it  can  be  bought,  most  of  the  time,  for  no 
more  than  a  quarter. 

Then,  too,  there  are  those  homemade 
articles,  once  common  place  in  a  house- 
hold, that  served  a  purpose  now  powered  by 
gas  or  electricity,  yet  now  have  become  so 
obsolete  that  no  one  knows  their  original 
purpose. 

I  thought  it  quite  characteristic  of  our 
times,  however,  when  our  son  pointed  to  a 
small  object  in  a  box  that  Mary  had  bought 
and  asked,  "What's  that  thing?"  "That 
thing  is  a  darning  egg,"  I  said,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  part  of  every  household 
menage  is  a  sure  sign  of  woman's  emancipa- 
tion. 

But  it's  toward  the  end  of  an  auction, 
when  the  auctioneer's  worn  to  a  frazzle  and 
his  voice  is  beginning  to  go  that  one  can  rake 
in  bargains.  Often  he  doesn't  even  wait  for  a 
second  bid;  the  first  bidder  gets  it  He  may 
be  demanding,  "Who'll  give  me  a  dollar?" 
But  let  someone  breathe,  "I'll  give  you  a 
quarter,"  and  they  own  it. 


Hannah  Gibbs^  Diary 

Part  III  (North  Blandford  1907) 

Submitted  by  Mrs.  Richard  Gibbs 


July  1  -  Mon.  Ella  went  back  to 
Springfield  this  p.m.  Pleasant  but  windy. 

July  2  Had  a  quick  shower  about  noon. 
Joseph  &  Grace  started  for  Suffield  at  2 
p.m. 

July  3  -  Wed.  Cloudy  most  of  the 
day. 

July  4  Pleasant  &  cooler.  Frank, 
Olive,  Amy  &  Elsie  went  to  the  meadow  in 
the  p.m. 

July  5    Warmer  &  pleasant. 

July  6  -  Sat.  Pleasant  &  warm.  Had 
garden  strawberries  for  our  supper  for  the 
first  time  this  season. 

July  7  Showers  all  around  us  but  only 
a  little  sprinkle  here. 

July  8  Pleasant  &  warm.  Frank  mowed 
some  today  around  the  house. 

July  9  -  Tues.  Very  windy  but  a  good 
day  to  make  hay.  Hattie,  Bertha  &  Kenneth 
were  over  here  in  the  p.m. 

July  1 0  Pleasant.  Frank  got  in  4  loads 
of  hay.  Robert  got  home  this  noon — has 
been  to  Boston  with  Mr.  Hudson. 

July  1 1  Foggy  in  a.m.  Rained  very 
hard  in  the  p.m. 

July  1 2  -  Fri.  Heavy  mist  &  some  rain 
in  the  a.m.  Had  a  shower  early  in  the  p.m.  & 
cleared  off, 

July  1 3    Pleasant  &  cool. 

July  1 4    Pleasant.  Mari  went  to  church 


&  home  with  Maria. 

July  1 5  -  Mon.  Foggy  in  the  morning 
but  cleared  off  before  noon. 

July  1 6  Fog  in  the  morning.  Pleasant 
in  the  p.m. 

July  1 7  Had  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  in 
the  p.m.  &  another  shower  just  at  night.  I 
went  over  to  Bert's — sprinkled  on  the  way. 
Leon  Aldrich  married. 

July  1 8  -  Thurs.  Poor  hay  weather  in 
the  a.m.  Some  better  in  the  p.m. 

July  1 9  Pleasant  but  very  warm.  Hat- 
tie  &  Bertha  went  to  Westfield. 

July  20  Cloudy  all  the  morning. 
Cleared  up  &  Bert  got  in  hay.  Had  a  thun- 
der shower  in  the  evening. 

July  2 1  -  Sun.  Pleasant. 

July  22  Clothes  dried  good  in  a.m. 
Cloudy  &  some  rain  in  the  p.m. 

July  23  Cloudy  early  in  the  morning. 
Pleasant  the  rest  of  the  day. 

July  24  -  Wed.  A  very  good  day  for 
haying. 

July  25  Not  a  good  day  for  making 
hay. 

July  26  Showery  in  the  a.m.  &  a 
shower  in  the  p.m.  Ella  came  home  today. 

July  27  -  Sat.  Pleasant  but  very  windy. 
Could  not  get  hay.  Almon  Smith  dropped 
dead  today.  A  fearful  wind  all  day. 

July  28    Pleasant.  Marvil  Herrick  & 
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Bertha  Sloane  married. 

July  29    Pleasant.  Ira  O.  Higgins  died. 

July  30  -  Tues.  Good  hay  day.  Almon 
Smith  &  Mrs.  Hemy  Cannon  buried  today. 

July  3 1    Pleasant.  Ira  Higgins  buried. 

Aug.  1  Cloudy  &  a  little  rain  in  the 
p.m. 

Aug.  2  -  Fri.  Not  a  very  good  hay  day. 
A  small  shower  in  the  p.m. 

Aug.  3    A  nice  pleasant  day. 
Aug.  4  Pleasant. 

Aug.  5  -  Mon.  A  pleasant  day.  Clothes 
dried  good.  I  came  home  from  Hattie's. 

Aug.  6  A  wet  foggy  morning  &  had  a 
rainy  night. 

Aug.  7    A  nice  hay  day. 

Aug.  8  -  Thurs.  Another  good  hay 
day.  Will  &  the  boys  came  today. 

Aug.  9  No  showers  today.  Not  a  good 
hay  day  but  got  in  hay. 

Aug.  10  A  good  hay  day.  Frank  got  in 
six  loads  of  hay. 

Aug.  1 1  -  Sun.  Pleasant  &  very  warm. 
Mari  came  home  from  S.T.  Sennels. 

Aug.  12  A  good  hay  day.  It  is  very 
dusty  &  things  are  drying  up.  hot  hot. 

Aug.  1 3  The  weather  is  fine  for  mak- 
ing hay.  Not  quite  as  warm. 

Aug.  14  -  Wed.  Warm  &  dry.  Hattie 
&  Kenneth  (not  finished) 

Aug.  15  Has  been  a  nice  hay  day. 
Have  picked  ripe  tomatoes  today. 

Aug.  16  A  good  hay  day.  Will,  his 
boys  &  Mari  went  over  to  Hattie's. 

Aug.  1 7  -  Sat.  Rained  a  little  last  night 
&  some  this  morning.  Frank  &  Will  went 
to  Suffield. 

Aug.  18  Pleasant  but  very  dusty. 
Frank,  Mari,  Ella,  Will  and  his  boys  went  to 
church. 

Aug.  19  Pleasant.  Frank  &  the  boys 
haying  on  the  Bartholomew  place.  Mrs. 
Geroux  sick. 

Aug.  20 -Tues.  Frank  &  the  boys  hay- 
ing in  the  lower  mowing. 


Aug.  2 1  Not  a  good  hay  day.  Cloudy 
&  foggy.  Got  in  one  load  of  hay  that  they 
mowed  yesterday.  Frank  &  Will  working  up 
to  the  shop  this  p.m.  Ella  picked  a  few  black- 
berries. 

Aug.  22  Pleasant  &  some  cooler.  Will 
&  his  boys  started  for  Chicago  this  noon. 

Aug.  23  -  Fri.  Not  a  good  hay  day. 
Frank  got  in  a  small  load  of  hay. 

Aug.  24  Rained  last  night.  Cloudy  &  a 
heavy  mist  most  of  the  day.  Olive  went  to 
the  meadow  with  Den  &  wife.  New  Hotel  at 
Blandford  burnt  this  p.m. 

Aug.  25  Pleasant  Frank,  Olive,  Amy, 
Elsie  &  D.  Morey  &  family  went  to  church. 
Mrs.  Geroux  died  this  morning. 

Aug.  26  -  Mon.  Frank  has  mowed 
some  in  the  lower  mowing.  Donald  gone  to 
Cummington  today.  Ella  been  blackberring 
today,  got  iVi  qts. 

Aug.  27  Cloudy  &  some  windy.  Fanny 
has  got  twin  colts. 

Aug.  28    Pleasant  &  quite  cool. 

Aug.  29  -  Thurs.  Pleasant.  Frank  fin- 
ished the  haying  on  our  place  today.  Mrs. 
J.W.  Knox,  Mrs.  Hunt  &  their  daughters 
called. 

Aug.  30  Cloudy  &  had  just  a  little 
sprinkle.  Henry  Smith  &  Nettie  Mitchell 
called. 

Aug.  31  Pleasant.  Herbert  Williams 
&  family  called  here. 

Sept.  1-Sun.  Cloudy  most  of  the  day. 
No  one  went  to  church.  Miss  Beale 
called  to  see  Ruth. 

Sept.  2  Cloudy  &  has  rained  several 
times  today.  9  p.m.  is  raining  steady 
jiow. Donald  came  home  this  p.m.  from 
Cummington. 

Sept.  3  Foggy  &  some  rain.  Thunder 
shower  in  the  evening. 

Sept.  4  Warmer,  misty,  foggy  &  some 
rain.  Thunder  shower  about  10  in  the 
evening. 
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Sept.  5  -  Thurs.  Rainy  &  foggy  all  the 
a.m.  Cleared  up  part  of  the  p.m.  Showery  in 
the  evening. 

Sept.  6  Good  day.  Frank  haying  for 
Mr.  Geroux.  Ella  picked  4  qt  blackberries. 

Sept  7    Frank  haying  for  Mr.  Geroux. 

Sept.  8  Cloudy  &  foggy.  Frank,  Ruth 
&  Elsie  went  to  church. 

Sept.  9  -  Mon.  Foggy  in  the  a.m. 
Olive's  clothes  dried  so  she  got  them  in  at 
night. 

Sept.  1 0  Still  foggy,  could  not  dry  our 
clothes  today. 

Sept.  1 1  Misty,  foggy,  showery  &  fin- 
ished off  with  a  thunder  shower  at  night 
Frank,  Donald,  OHve,  Ella  &  Elsie  went  to 
the  Fair. 

Sept  12  A  fine  day.  Frank,  Ruth, 
Donald,  Amy  &  Ella  went  to  the  fair. 

Sept.  13  Pleasant  Frank,  Olive, 
Mari,  Ruth,  Amy,  Ella  &  Don  went  to 
the  fair. 

Sept.  14  -  Sat  Pleasant  Ella  picked 
1 qts.  of  blackberries  today.  They  have 
been  very  scarce  this  year. 


Sept.  1 5  Pleasant  Frank,  Don,  Amy 
&  Elsie  went  to  church. 

Sept.  1 6  Pleasant  Clothes  dried  good, 
quite  warm. 

Sept.  1 7    Warm  &  pleasant 

Sept  1 8  -  Wed.  Cloudy  &  cold.  Ella 
&  I  went  to  Westfield,  Ella  to  Emma's  &  I  to 
Laura's. 

Sept.  1 9  Cloudy,  some  warmer.  Ella 
called  on  Laura. 

Sept  20  Cloudy  this  morning.  Sun 
came  out  in  the  p.m.  Took  dinner  &  supper 
with  Mrs.  Osbom. 

Sept.  21  Cloudy  in  a.m.  Pleasant  in 
p.m.  Ella  &  I  went  to  Suffield.  A  hard  thun- 
der shower  in  the  evening. 

Sept  22  -  Sun.  Pleasant  &  cooler. 
Ella  &  I  staid  at  Mr.  Hastings.  The  family 
went  church,  Joseph  visiting  patients,  rainy 
this  eve. 


THE  JOHN  ADAMS  HOUSE 


By  Ida  Joslyn 


When  we  moved  into  this  house  in 
1 944,  relatives  often  came  for  a  day  or  so  in 
in  the  country.  Invariably,  their  first  com- 
ment on  our  new  abode  was  "Well,  it  cer- 
tainly is  different!"  They  were  just  trying 
hard  to  be  complimentary  and  did  not  real- 
ize how  right  they  were. 

The  house  is  not  only  different  from 
other  houses  built  in  this  area  at  the  same 
time,  it  also  differs  considerably  from  other 
houses  built  in  what  is  known  as  American 
Gothic  style,  and  later.  Carpenter  Gothic. 
A  number  of  houses  in  this  style  were  built 
in  New  England  and  in  New  York  between 
1840  and  1860.  Some  of  these  were  de- 
signed by  Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  A.J. 
Davis,  or  Gervaise  Wheeler,  but  many  of 
them  were  built,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  patterns  these  architects  presented  in 
great  detail  in  their  books:  Cottage  Resi- 
dences and  the  Architecture  of  Country 
Houses  by  Downing,  Rural  Residences  by 
Davis,  and  Rural  Homes  by  Wheeler. 

I  still  live  in  what  we  finally  decided  to 
call  the  John  Adams  House.  It  was  built  by 
John  Adams  in  1 848  on  the  same  site  as  the 
house  he  had  been  living  in  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1 847.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  his  design  was  influenced  by  Downing. 
The  resemblance  in  structure  and  the  plan 
for  the  interior  layout  is  obvious  to  anyone 
familiar  with  Downing' s  books.  But  Mr. 
Adams  was  a  man  of  originality  and  charac- 
ter and  this,  too,  is  obvious  in  the  final 
result. 

The  features  which  are  taken  directly 
from  the  Downing  pattern  are  also  those 
which  make  this  house  so  different  from 
older  farmhouses  as  well  as  other  houses 
built  at  the  same  time. 


These  are  briefly: 

(1)  The  board  and  batten  structure  of 
the  outer  walls,  which  are  made  of  12"  x 
\Vi'  boards,  tongued  and  grooved,  set  in  an 
upright  position  with  a  narrow  strip  ( called  a 
batten)  placed  over  the  joining  to  keep  out 
the  weather.  Battens  properly  placed  elimi- 
nated nailing  the  upright  boards  so  that 
splitting  would  not  take  place.  Downing 
preferred  vertical  to  horizontal  boarding 
"not  only  because  it  is  more  durable  but 
because  it  has  an  expression  of  strength  and 
truthfulness"  and  because  it  was  more 
economical  in  that  it  required  fewer  work- 
hours.  It  was  a  more  suitable  pattern  for 
houses  built  of  wood,  which  is  vertical  in  its 
natural  state.  Board  and  batten  construction 
also  afforded  a  sort  of  insulation  because  of 
the  air  space  between  outer  and  inner  walls. 
Downing' s  plan  for  the  framework  to  which 
the  boards  were  fastened  was  changed  by 
Mr.  Adams  from  upright  studs  to  a  frame- 
work of  eight-inch  beams  set  diagonally 
both  ways  to  frame  each  wall  space.  This 
makes  a  very  sturdy  house,  but  presented 
considerable  difficulty  for  the  modem 
householder  when  electric  wiring  became 
a  necessity. 

(2)  The  very  high  pitched  roof  of  this 
three-story  house  is  especially  suited  to 
New  England  since  snow  tends  to  slide  off 
of  itself. 

(3)  The  tall  brick  chimneys  were  de- 
signed to  draw  well.  Each  chimney  has  two 
flues  with  an  arrangement  of  fireplaces  to 
make  the  house  as  warm  as  possible.  It  was 
very  likely  that  Mr.  Adams  arranged  to 
have  a  stove  on  one  wall,  and  a  fireplace  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall  in  the  adjoining 
room,  each  with  its  own  flue  in  the  shared 
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(4)  The  false  shutters  are  built  into  the 
outer  wall  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
Gothic  arch  over  each  window  and  the 
hood-molds  over  the  top  are  typical  of 
Downing' s  country  house  designs. 

(5)  The  balconies  over  each  of  the 
main  doors  are  also  found  in  the  Downing 
patterns,  but  the  tall,  pillar-like  framing  is 
one  of  the  unique  features  of  Mr.  Adams' 
house  that  makes  it  more  severe  in  appear- 
ance than  other  houses  built  in  the  true 
Gothic  style,  and  sets  it  completely  apart 
from  the  Carpenter  Gothic  which  was  ex- 
travagant in  its  use  of  elaborate  decorative 
wood  trimmings. 

Although  the  floor  plan  for  the  interior 
follows  Downing' s  pattern  almost  exactly, 
there  are  several  distinctive  features  that  are 
unique  and  original.  There  are  seven  differ- 
ent designs  for  the  woodwork — one  for  each 
room  or  combination  of  rooms.  Only  the  kit- 
chen has  plain  woodwork.  The  six  mantels 
over  stove-holes  or  fireplaces  are  also  all 
different  in  design.  One  upstairs  mantel  has 
an  elegant  carved  flower  design.  The  frames 
of  doors  and  windows  are  imperceptibly 
tapered  to  give  the  effect  of  being  exactly 
perpendicular.  All  the  doors  in  the  main 
rooms  are  double  "witch-doors,"  that  is, 
doors  with  two  crosses  built  in  to  insure  that 
no  witches  can  enter  the  house.  These  doors 
are  solid  wood,  not  hollow  as  are  many 
modem  doors.  There  is  an  elegant  stair- 


case and  banister  in  the  front  hall,  which  is 
unusual  in  farmhouses  of  any  period.  The 
back  stairs  are  not  steep  and  narrow  and 
there  is  a  third  staircase  leading  from  the 
original  kitchen  to  the  attic  room  above  it. 

The  main  attic  is  a  full-story  high  and 
runs  the  length  of  the  house  excluding  the 
kitchen.  Here  are  placed  two  12",  hand- 
hewn  pegged  timbers  that  run  the  full  length 
of  the  attic.  Perhaps  these  and  the  single 
door  with  H  and  L  hinges  were  part  of  the 
old  house  that  burned?  Possibly  the  two  out- 
side doors  with  uniquely- shaped  glass  were 
also  leftovers  from  the  first  house. 

Originally,  there  was  an  alcove  beside 
the  chimney  in  the  dining  room.  When  the 
workmen  put  in  a  furnace  for  us,  they  dis- 
covered a  space  behind  the  dining-room 
wall  which  now  fills  in  across  that  old 
alcove.  My  son,  who  was  only  seven  years 
old  then,  climbed  up  into  the  space  from  the 
cellar.  In  it,  there  is  a  sort  of  built-in  brick 
stove  with  one  stove-hole.  The  fire-box  is 
full  of  ashes  and  in  it  then  was  a  half-burned 
envelope  addressed  to  Lorea  Adams,  and 
part  of  a  scorched  newspaper  for  1873. 
When  we  replaced  the  old  wallpaper,  it  was 
apparent  that  a  doorway  had  once  opened 
into  this  alcove  space.  What  was  such  a 
place  used  for?  Why  was  it  walled  up  with- 
out even  cleaning  out  the  ashes?  Or  was  it 
used  after  it  was  walled  up?  And  for  what 
purpose?  A  mystery,  indeed! 


The  John  Adams  House 
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